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The Music Supervisors' National Conference 
PAST— PRESENT— FUTURE 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Past 

The Music Supervisors' National Conference was conceived in the 
minds of a small group of enthusiasts, was born in Keokuk, la., in 1907, 
and nurtured and reared in the middle west. Six times the Conference 
has met west of Indianapolis, the distances to the six cities averaging ap- 
proximately 280 miles from that city. Six times the meetings have been 
held east of Indianapolis, the distances from the Hoosier capital averag- 
ing about 266 miles. Philadelphia, appromimately 550 miles east, and 
Lincoln, about the same distance west of Indianapolis, mark the longest 
journeys. 

The first meeting was held in Keokuk, la., the home of the first sec- 
retary, Mr. Philip C. Hayden. Sixty-nine members attended in response 
to a "Call for a National Conference" sent out by Mr. Hayden in his ca- 
pacity as secretary of the Music Section of the N. E. A. The "Call" was 
signed by twenty-nine supervisors. Seventeen of the original twenty-nine 
are still active members. It was intended that the officers of the Music 
Section of the N. E. A. should act as the officers of the Keokuk meeting, 
there being no session of the N. E. A. that year on account of the earth- 
quake at San Francisco where the meeting was to be held. The illness of 
Mr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, President of the Music Section of the N. E. A 
prevented his attendance; consequently the Vice President, Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, then supervisor of music at Des Moines, la., was made chairman of 
the Keokuk Meeting. Mrs. Clark was the leading spirit in the actual 
organization of the National Conference. 

Twenty-four of the sixty-nine charter members, and all the officers 
who served during the first three years, are active members today. The 
second meeting was held in Indianapolis in 1909 where there were ninety- 
five in attendance, with P. C. Hayden, President, and Stella Root, Secretary. 
The membership at the third meeting in Cincinnati numbered one hundred 
forty-nine. The officers were E. L. Coburn, President, Will Earhart, Vice 
President, Stella Root, Secretary, and Wm. B. Kinnear, Treasurer. 

All honor to the first sixty-nine, to the twenty-four who are still ac- 
tive members, and especially to Philip C. Hayden, the first President, who 
initiated the movement which brought the Conference into existence and 
whose reports of the first meetings make possible a complete history. 
From the first Mr. Hayden had faith that the Conference would live. After 
the second meeting he said editorially in School Music — "The Supervisors' 
Conference will be permanent because it meets the needs of the American 
Supervisor." 

Unfortunately there is no record of the actual attendance at the sub- 
sequent meetings. The entire active membership has been as follows: At 
Detroit in 1911, 145 members; at St. Louis in 1912, 114 members; at Roches- 
ter in 1913, 136 members; at Minneapolis in 1914, 182 members; at Pitts- 
burgh in 1915, 317 members; at Lincoln in 1916, 486 members; at Grand 
Rapids in 1917, 489 members; at Evansville in 1918, 495 members; at St. 
Louis in 1919, 646 members; at Philadelphia in 1920, 1242 "members. Judg- 
ing from these figures the farther the Conference goes away from "Home" 
the greater the percentage of gain in membership. At Lincoln the increase 
over the previous year was 53%. The present membership exceeds that 
of last year by 596 members, a gain of 88%. 
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Beginning with 1910 but omitting 1911, the Conference has published 
annually The Volume of Proceedings, the maximum edition being 900 
copies. The Supervisors' Journal, published five times a year reaches 
6000 to 9000 readers. 

If time permitted, a resume of the work already performed would sur- 
prise even those who have been most active in its accomplishment. A re- 
cent re-reading of the several Volumes of Proceedings reveals a consist- 
ently progressive and virile attitude toward all questions affecting music 
in the Schools. Today it is sufficient to say that the Conference has amply 
justified its existence. It has become the largest and most inufluential 
body having to do with music in the schools. It has already rendered val- 
uable service to its membership and to the Cause to which it is dedicated. 

The Present 

We are assembled here to learn wisdom and to gain strength and in- 
spiration. North, South, East, and West are well represented. Maine shall 
listen to California and the sunny South shall take counsel of the rugged 
North. The presence here today of members coming from every state and 
Canada, is in itself a fine and significant tribute to the. American Super- 
visor. 

The program of the week has two main objectives: 

1. To stimulate and inculcate the highest ideals of the Art which we 
essay to teach. 

2. To afford practical and valuable aid in the solution of every-day 
problems. 

In the belief that the teacher of an art subject needs first of all to 
have and to hold the highest ideals of that art, every effort has been made 
to provide opportunity to hear great music rendered by great artists. 
However, high ideals and lofty purposes without practical knowledge and 
skill are like an engine without a driver. Therefore the Conference pro- 
gram must always feature the every-day problems. 

For fourteen years this body has demonstrated that musicians can 
dwell together in peace and good fellowship, can discuss any and all ques- 
tions where differences of opinion exist, with dignity, courtesy, and mutual 
good will, thus disproving the false but unfortunately prevalent notion 
that musicians cannot live and work together in harmony. The delightful 
informality which always pervades the annual meeting encourages all to 
fraternize with both friends and strangers. The broad, tolerant spirit 
which has characterized this body from its inception is its most precious 
heritage. Let us highly resolve that no matter what provocation may arise, 
all the affairs of this Conference shall be conducted on a high plane — 
above petty, selfish interests; that mutual kindness and respect shall ring 
true in every emergency, and that this, the traditional Conference spirit, 
shall prevail throughout the week. In all our deliberations, let us not for 
one moment forget the children at home. We are the musical pilots of the 
twenty millions of American school children. To guide them along the 
beautiful pathways in the land of song is at once our responsibility and our 
opportunity. 

The man and woman whose mission is to bring the divine art into 
the daily life of all the children, all the homes, all the churches, all the 
industries, and all the piiblic gatherings of his community, must be imbued 
with love for his fellow men and with a burning desire to enrich the lives 
of all through music. The nature and power of his leadership will be de- 
termined by the quality of his inner spirit. In the words of Paul, that 
spirit is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked. 

What each member shall take home from this week's experience de- 
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pends upon his capacity for absorpton. In this shower of nectar you may 
function like a sponge or like a duck's back. You may gain strength, 
knowledge, and inspiration to carry back to your children, your teachers 
and your community, after an intensive week of personal association with 
your peers, prompt and regular attendance at the sessions, and intensive 
listening to the great music which the week offers; or, you may succumb 
to the lure of a great city, gaze at the latest creations in the shop windows 
and regale yourself at the movies. Some members of our executive com- 
mittee consistently oppose meeting in a large city because of its many 
distractions. The record of attendance this week will prove whether or 
not any considerable number of our members are lacking in seriousness of 
purpose, in devotion to a great profession. Would that we all might real- 
ize the wonderful possibilities of our high calling, could sense the joy that 
comes from real success following singleness of purpose, lofty ideate, 
thoroughness of preparation, and intense application. Let us have a good 
time, see all we can of this great city, but first and foremost let us attend 
strictly and conscientiously to the business which called us here. 

One of the great tasks of this Conference is to assist in bringing about 
a radical change in the grossly inequitable and suicidal policy concerning 
salaries, which is driving thousands of the best teachers out of the pro- 
fession. Think for a moment of the supervisor who has crossed the con- 
tinent to attend this meeting, giving up one-fifth of the year's meager 
salary in order to carry back a new message, a new inspiration to the boys 
and girls at home. 

This teacher spent ten years in preparation for her life work; four 
years in high school, four years at the University, two years in a school 
for supervisors. Four years' successful experience as a supervisor of 
music followed. Now she receives less for her services than the untrained 
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uneducated worker in a score of industries; less than the trainman who 
punches her railroad tickets. It has been well said that "lower salaries are 
paid to those who train the minds than to those who mind the trains.* Unless 
the supervisor of music receives an adequate salary commensurate with 
the importance of his position and with his necessarily long and expensive 
preparation, the profession cannot hold or attract the superior type of men 
and women which is absolutely necessary to its progress. 

The Future 

The future of this organization, its aims, scope and activity, is bound 
to be vitally affected by the action taken concerning two subjects which are 
to be considered this week. One, "The Future Policy of the National con- 
cerning Sectional Conferences," the other — "The National relations, duties, 
and opportunities of the Conference; how it can work with and through its 
State Advisory Committees, and with other National Organizations." 

Never before has the Conference considered simultaneously questions 
of so far-reaching importance fraught with such great possibilities. While 
they are pressing for solution, we stand midway between peril and oppor- 
tunity, facing a critical period in the life of our organization and of the 
Nation. How shall we meet the emergency? Shall we not go forth with 
courage and faith, undertaking the things hoped for and testing out the 
things not seen? 

Wherever the annual meeting may be held, whatever changes may be 
made in its organization, there are certain fundamental elements which 
are essential. This Conference must function as a national body if its 
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potential power and influence is to be utilized. Any limitation of its field 
of activiey inevitably neutralizes the value of all general surveys and in- 
vestigations — automatically stamps them as incomplete. As yet the Con- 
ference is national only in name — not in Vision, or Achievement. 

We have all felt that the stage has been set for big things in music 
as a result of the unique and wonderful part which music played in the 
great war. The marvelous development of the community music move- 
ment and the intense and wide-spread interest in all things musical are 
typical of the many unmistakable evidences of the dawn of a new era in 
Music. What is this body going to do to serve the nation at this critical 
time? What steps will it take to help the far west, the south, and the 
east? 

This Conference is no longer in its infancy, but its latent strength is 
yet dormant and undeveloped. Is it not imperative that this body shall put 
off its swaddling clothes and proceed forthwith to play a larger part in a 
wider field? 

Three thousand supervisors can be enrolled and their active interest 
and co-operation enlisted if the Conference will help them as it can help 
them. Two thousand instead of nine hundred copies of the Volume of 
Proceedings should be printed this year. This book is a necessity for every 
progressive supervisor; it should be in the reference library of every high 
school and of every normal and training school. 

The Supervisors' Journal should go to every supervisor, every teacher 
of music in normal and training school, and if possible to every Federated 
Music Club. An edition of fifteen thousand rather than nine thousand is 
needed. 

There are six thousand, seven thousand, ten thousand — nobody knows 
how many supervisors of music in the United States. A complete, up-to- 
date list has never been made. Using the best available lists the President 
sent a letter, a questionnaire and a membership application card to over 
six thousand addresses. Hundreds of these letters were returned marked 
"Unknown," "Moved Away," "Deceased," "Insufficient address," "No such 
Post Office," "Uncalled for," "Unclaimed" and other similar legends. The 
names of a very large number of supervisors and assistant supervisors are 
not on these lists. Many know little or nothing of the National Conference 
and less of the advantages of membership. 

The Conference is unknown to the average superintendent of schools. 
President McConathy made a brave start with the superintendents last 
year, sending to a large number a letter concerning the St. Louis meeting. 
This year a similar letter was mailed to several thousand superintendents, 
again calling attention to the advantages accruing to the schools from the 
Supervisor's attendance at the Conference meeting, to the large and in- 
creasing number of Boards of Education who are sending their supervisors 
to the Conference with full salary and paying all or a part of their travel- 
ling expenses. Gratifying results- from these efforts are already apparent. 
The superintendent, in most school systems, holds the key which opens or 
locks the door of opportunity to the supervisor of music. Time, material, 
salary, recognition — are increased or withheld in proportion to the Super- 
intendent's evaluation of music in general and of the brand of school music 
produced by his Supervisor, in particular. The National Conference and 
the individual Supervisor would do well to give greatly increased attention 
to the musical enlightment — the musical education, if you please, of the 
superintendent of schools. 

The future of the National Conference and of Music in the schools de- 
pends upon the new type of supervisor. He has broad academic, musical, 
and special education, a wide vision, which includes instrumental as well 
as vocal music, and appreciation along with participation. His field of re 
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sponsibility and activity includes the home and the community as well as 
the. school. His perspective of music teaching emphasizes the artistic and 
minimizes the mechanical. He strives for a realization of the beautiful 
from the Kindergarten to the high school and is emancipated from the 
noisy deadening grind which usurps the place of music and dulls the sense 
of refinement. He constantly demonstrates that school music may be real 
music, not an unlovely thing divorced from art and a stranger to beauty. 

One glorious mission of this Conference is to make known to the entire 
nation the wonderful possibilities which music in the schools offers to the 
child and to the community when under efficient supervision. Progress in 
our profession, as in all lines of human endeavor, is advanced or retarded 
according to the quality of leadership. Leaders are always men and women 
with native ability for leadership. Whether they are to play the part of 
a Lenin or of a Roosevelt, depends largely upon their education. No branch 
of the teaching profession is so vitally dependent upon educated leadership 
as the supervision of music in the schools, and there has never been a time 
when trained leaders, great numbers of them are so sorely needed. Ex- 
ceptionally gifted boys and girls possessing unusual musical talent com- 
bined with teaching ability, are to be found in every system of schools 
where music is well taught. Individual assistance and encouragement 
should be given to these talented pupils. They should be the supervisors of 
the future. 

Upon this Conference, more than upon any other agency, rests the 
responsibility of making clear to the Educational leaders in every state — 

1. That music shall be required in all the schools; 

2. That a reasonable standard of musical qualification shall be required 
for the supervisor and grade teacher; 

3. That the Normal Schools, and State Universities shall make adequate 
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provision for the musical and pedagogical training of the teacher and su- 
pervisor. 

The people everywhere are willing to support music in the schools but 
they do not know what is needed. The National Conference is the one 
organization in existence whose logical destiny and whose manifest duty 
is to organize and carry on a campaign of education in every State. 

The members of the Educational Council are ready and willing to give 
their time and their talents to this work, but they are prevented from so 
doing because there are no funds available to pay necessary expenses. 
Members of the Council cannot assume the yearly burden of paying hun- 
dreds of dollars for postage, stationery, and clerical assistance. Early in 
February a letter was received from a member of the Council outlining a 
comprehensive plan for gathering vitally important information from su- 
pervisors and superintendents, information which would be of great prac- 
tical value to all concerned. "Send me Conference stationery and authori- 
sation to purchase postage and I will go ahead," said the writer. There 
being no funds or authorization for such expenditure, this and other sim- 
ilar enterprises could not proceed. 

Most of the chairmen of the Advisory Committees have generously paid 
their Conference postage bills, some of which have been large and burden- 
some. The usefulness of the Advisory Committees and the value of the 
chairman's report have been neutralized because there has been no money 
to pay necessary expenses. 

Lack of executive machinery limits our activity and usefulness in 
other ways: A conspicious illustration is the failure to establish closer re- 
lations with the National Federation of Musical Clubs. The Federation 
officers are intensely interested in the Conference and in the cause it rep- 
resents. They are ready to co-operate in any feasible work for the uplift 
of music in the schools. The columns of the Musical Monitor, the official 
paper of the organization, are open to the Conference. There is a Feder- 
ated Musical Club in nearly every community. Its whole-hearted support 
of music in the schools is a valuable asset. The wise supervisor will enlist 
this support. The National Conference should pave the way. 

The necessary work of this Conference demands a budget of several 
thousand dollars, the services of a permanent Field Secretary and of a 
capable stenographer. One year of such service under the general direc- 
tion and with the aid of the President, Executive Committee and Educa- 
tional Council, would double the membership of this body, increase its use- 
fulness tenfold, and promote vital and far-reaching improvement in the 
conditions affecting music in the schools of every state. 

Have we faith, courage, and devotion sufficient to enter upon so great 
an adventure? I firmly believe that there is business ability in this body 
to finance such an undertaking. I believe that a drive for one hundred per 
cent enrollment of the supervisors in this country, together with an ap- 
peal for outside help, could be made to bring sufficient returns to defray 
expenses. 

We must either go forward with bold strides or fail to fulfill our mani- 
fest duty. The need for action is urgent; the opportunity for service is 
unique. If there is no better way, we can establish a guarantee fund of 
$2500, each of one hundred members pledging $25 or any part thereof 
necessary to cover the year's deficit. 

Somewhere in this, the richest of all nations in material wealth, a man 
or woman is waiting to endow this organization — waiting to aid those who 
are laying the foundations of a temple beautiful. Ten thousand dollars a 
year expended judiciously by this Conference on the cause of community 
music and music in the public schools, would do more to make America 
musical and to make America contented, than all the hundreds of thou- 
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sands spent annually upon the great orchestras and upon the opera. The 
Symphony Orchestra and the Opera, inspiring and indispensable as they 
are, form the crown and superstructure of the Temple of Music, which can 
become the people's temple only after the foundation of appreciation and 
participation has been laid in the head, the hand and the heart of the 
American child, rich and poor alike. 



THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION TO SECTIONAL 

CONFERENCES 
Report of the Committee of Past Presidents, 

The purpose of the Music Supervisors' National Conference, formulated in 
the Constitution of 1908, reads as follows: "Its object shall be mutual helpful- 
ness and the promotion of good music through the instrumentality of the public 
schools." Since that time, the scope of our work has been greatly enlarged and 
its value enhanced by the results of our own labors and by improved conditions 
brought about by many influences. 

We believe that the strenuous labors of the faithful supervisors, who created 
and have maintained the conference, have been crowned by an unprecedented 
success in the development of the organization, which has already come to be a 
great national force for the recognition of school music. 

In carrying out our purpose, this organization has moved cautiously but 
steadily and has endeavored by breadth of outlook, wide geographical distribu- 
tion of members, officers, and meeting places, to give significance to its national 
character. 

In the opinion of your committee the need for strengthening the national 
character of our endeavors has lately become of transcendent importance for 
the following reasons: 

(1) It is increasingly evident that music organizations of the country fre- 
quently duplicate efforts, divide their strength, and still at times leave certain 
fields uncovered. We feel, for instance, that the cause of school music would be 
greatly benefitted by closer co-operation between the department of music of 
the National Education Association and our conference. In these days of effi- 
ciency and close organization, we must study carefully the means by which other 
organizations have covered the entire field and have avoided duplication of 
effort. 

(2) Experiences of the last four presidents of our conference in develop- 
ing the state advisory council (especially the remarkable growth which has 
taken place under Dr. Dann, who has added to the state representative a state 
committee and has provided each group with stationery, indicating the connec- 
tions with our conference) can be interpreted only as a sign of the valuable re- 
lationship which can be established between the central and state organizations. 
The whole present trend of educational work is toward state organization. 

(3) The movement to create a federal secretary of education with a seat 
in the president's cabinet must inevitably include a bureau devoted to music 
education and the commissioner of the bureau would naturally seek and con- 
stantly need the assistance of our national organization. Only by maintaining 
such national strength can we hope to be effectively heard in Congress among 
oilier national organizations. There must be maintained a cohesive, efficient, 
closely co-ordinated working body of supervisors representing every state and 
section of the entire country if we would secure for our subject the rights, 
recognition and emoluments which it so richly deserves. Any adverse action or 
division or relaxation of our efforts must result in hampering and restricting, 
if not nullifying the great work that has already been done. 

Your committee, Mr. President, therefore recommends: 
(1) That every endeavor shouhTbe made to expand the national aspects of 
our organization by such means as have already been found valuable and such 
new ones as have been used by other organizations or we may develop. We sng- 



